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Stradivarius and the Violin. 
By F. J. Ferts. 
Translated for this Journal by Ienry W. Betiows. 
(Continued trom page 314.) 

Antoine Stradivarius had been 
and had had three sons and one daughter. The 
sons were named Francesco, Omobono, and 
Paolo. The two elder worked in their father’s 
shop till his death, but the younger son went into 
other business. If Catharine, his daughter, was 
the first child, we might approximate the date of 
his marriage; for she died at the age of about 
70, in 1748, according to the parish register at 
Cremona. She must then have been born about 
1678, and we may conclude that Stradivarius 
married in 1676 or 77, at the early age of 22, or 
23. The life of Stradivarius was as serene 
as his calling was peaceful. The year 1702 
alone must have cost him some agitating thoughts, 
when Cremona was taken by Marshal Villeroy. 
retaken by Prince Eugene, and finally taken a 
third time by the French; but from that date 
Italy enjoyed a long tranquility. in which the old 
age of the artist flowed peacefully away. We 
know little concerning that uneventful existence. 
Polledro, former first violin in the Chapel Royal 
at Turin, who died not many years ago at a very 
advanced age, declared that his master had 
known Stradivarius, and that he was fond of 
talking about him. He was, he said, of a tall 
and thin build.  Habitually covered with a cap 
of white wool in winter, and of cotton in sum- 
mer, he wore over his clothes an apron of white 


married 


leather when he worked, and as he was always 
working, his costume was scarcely ever varied. 
He had acquired more than competency by labor 
and saving; for the people of Cremona hada 
phrase, “rich as Stradivarius.” Old La Houssaie, 
remembered by many now alive, who had visited 
Cremona a short time after the death of Stradi- 
varius, said that the price fixed upon his violins 
was four louis d’ors. At this rate, considering the 
time when he lived, he must have acquired some 
wealth. Bergonzi, grand son of Charles, (the 
best pupil of Stradivarius, Guarnerius excepted), 
who died not many years ago at the age of 80, 
used to point out the place where the celebrated 
artist worked in a house numbered 1239, on the 
Square of Saint Dominic, in front of the Porta 
Maggiore. Afterwards the shop was for a long 
time occupied by a cooper, and still later by an 
upholsterer. These details may possess some in- 
terest for passionate admirers of the beautiful in- 
struments of Stradivarius, 

The question is often raised whether Stradi- 
varius was guided in his works by any other 
principles, than the results of his long practical 
experience, and whether the excellence of his in- 
struments is not simply the result of experience, 
and more particularly, the effect of time upon the 
wood of which they were made ? To speak truly, 
those who ask this question have generally an- 
swered it in advance; for there is scarcely a 
violin-maker, who is not convinced that no in- 








strument can be worth much until it has been 
much played upon, or until time has robbed the 
wood of qualities injurious to the tone. But 
facts are peremptorily opposed to this prejudice. 
There is, for instance, at this moment a violin of 
Stradivarius at Paris, made in 1716, which, after 
having reposed sixty years in the collection of 
Count Cozio de Salabue, was bonght by Louis 
Tarisio in 1824, and afterwards became the prop- 
erty of M. Vuillaume—whieh has never been 
played upon. The wood of which it is made is 
of the choicest description, and remarkable for 
the richness of its grain. Perfection of work- 
manship, beauty of varnish—nothing is wanting 
in it. Tt is afresh violin, seemingly just out of 
the maker’s hand ; it is finally the sole instrument 
of Stradivarius which has come down to us in 
this state of perfect preservation. Now this un- 
touched memorial of the old Master, this instru- 
ment which has not resounded to the bow for the 
century and a half which has elapsed since its 
manufacture,—this instrument gives a splendid 
refutation to the idea that a free and pure tone 
cannot come from any violin which has not itself 
been long in use, or made of the wood of a dasso 
which has been much played; for here in this 
new instrument we find all perfections united : 
strength, mellowness, roundness, delicacy, easy vi- 
bration, a distinguished, noble and emphatic tone ; 
in one word, this violin is a type of consummate 
external beauty and of perfect. sonority. 

Tn regard to the salutary effeets produced by 
time, which is vulgarly supposed to bestow a por- 
tion of their finest qualities upon the violins of 
Stradivarius and of Guarnerius, it seems to be 
forgotten that the Boequay. 
Pierret, Despont, Veron, Guersan, Castagnery, 
Saint-Paul and Salomon, have at least as mach 
age as those of Stradivarius, and that they are 
not worth, notwithstanding their antiquity, a 
hundred francs in Paris—not even the best of 
them! It is equally forgotten that the Tyrolean 
makers, who lived in the 17th and early in the 
18th century, have acquired equally the benefit 
of age for their works, and that they had the ad- 
vantage of a choice of equally good wood; yet 
who would put their works in competition with 
those of the two great masters to whom we have 
referred ? 

There is then something more than age requir- 
ed to give quality to the tone of the violin, and 
something more than a shape satisfying to the 
eye; and that is deference to the laws of acous- 
tics. It was these that our master set himself the 
task of finding out. 

Acoustic laws, like all other physical or natural 
principles, are laws of relation. Every phenom- 
enon results from relations between certain 
elements and certain other elements. Did Stra- 
divarius understand these laws? Theoretically, 
not; but, being a man of superior skill, he had 
made practical experiments, which, after long 
trials, ripened into a knowledge that enabled him 


to do with certainty and precision, what turns 
out to be exactly that which according to the 


instruments of 
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laws of acoustics, as since formulated by scien- 
tifie men, he should have done. Take him at his 
starting point, and what do we see in the works 
of his master? A tone, pure, silvery, mellow ; a 
workmanship of careful finish; but an absence 
of intensity in the voive of the instrument ; 
owing to too great a swell in the chest, and the 
lack of proper proportion. Stradivarius himself 
remained for some years under the same bondage, 
and only gradually emancipated himself. What 
led him to modify his instruments thus progres- 
sively 2? Evidently the desire to give them quali- 
ties wanting in those of his predecessors. 

In 1700 his ideas became settled; his model 
was formed, and his hand, skilful to second his in- 
telligence, gave to the form of the violin all de- 
sirable perfection. What was wanting to the 
Amati. power united with brilliancy and mellow- 
ness, he had discovered. He did what he would, 
because he knew what was wanted. Was it 
chance? No! We shall see that it was not. 

A man gifted with the rarest powers of obser- 
vation and deduction, Felix Savart, too early 
lost to Science, was for nearly twenty years ab- 
sorbed in the problem, how the best possible 
sounds could be drawn from bowed instruments, 
and having passed through all possible theories 
on the subject, finally took up the idea of sub- 
mitting the instruments of Stradivarius to analy- 
sis,hoping to derive thence the illumination he had 
not elsewhere found. As he himself declared in the 
course of lectures in the college of France in the 
academic vear 1838-39, he owed to the generosi- 
tv and zeal of M. Vuillaume the opportunity of 
experimenting upon a great number of the vio- 
lins of Stradivarius and Guarnerius, as well as 
on the remnants of their instruments. It was 
as the result of these reiterated experiments, 
varied in a thousand ways, that the learned pro- 
fessor formulated his theory for the construction 
of bowed instruments, the principles of which he 
set. forth in his course, and of which he was pre- 
paring a definite abstract, which death unhappily 
prevented him from finishing. It is from these 
researches that we borrow what follows. 

It is clear, at once, that all the doubts which 
perplexed the mind of Savart concerning the 
laws that govern the construction of bowed in- 
struments, were immediately dissipated when he 
experimented upon the instruments made in the 
grand era of Stradivarius, beeause there he 
found the same results constantly produced by the 
same causes, the same forms, the same proportions. 
Sagacious as any one could be to penetrate to 
these causes by experiments as nicely executed 
as they were well conceived, he was able at the 
close of them to determine the laws which, with- 
out his knowing it, had directed our great artist 
in his labors. 

In general terms, the instruments of Stradi- 
varius owe their precious qualities, first, to the 
excellent choice of the wood ; second, to the re- 
lations of sonority which subsist among the difter- 


ent pieces which compose these instruments ; 
third, to the capaciousness of the chest combined 






































with the thicknesses of the tables ; whence results 
the sound produced by the vibrations of the air 
under the action of the bow, which sets the 
sounding apparatus in motion ; lastly, to the exact 
precision of th» workmanship, and to the varnish, 
whose essential properties are to defend the wood 
against the influence of thermometric changes, 
without offering any obstacle to the elasticity on 
which depends the freedom of the vibrations. 

The analysis of Stradivarius’s instruments 
must have begun with an analysis of the wood 
employed by him: looks settle nothing in this 
direction ; the most practised eye can discover 
nothing; careful experiment could alone Icad to 
any information. 

All avoods give forth sound ; nobody can doubt 
that—but by what method can they be interro- 
gated so that their intonation may be determin- 
ed ? 
was known as early as when Mersenne published 
his “ Treatise of Universal Harmony ” (16386); 
he speaks of it, and suggests percussion as the 
method of determining it. No doubt this method 


The specific sonority of different woods 


was employed by Stradivarius; indeed we have 
proof of it in what follows. Let us say, first, 
that the experiments and discoveries of Chladni 
upon the vibrations of sonorous plates of all 
kinds had made known a method preferable to 
pereussion for determining the specific intonation 
of woods of given dimensions; this method con- 
sists in the fretting of a bow upon a rod fitly set 
up. The next thing was to find that dimension 
of the rod, from which could be easily brought a 
sound capable of distinct and exact appreciation 
—the intonation of which could be determined 
and compared with other tones likewise produced 
by the fretting of the bow. 

Fragments of the instruments of Stradivarius 
offered themselves large enough to allow rectan- 
gular rods to be made, cut in the perpendicular 
and parallel to the fibres of the wood, of a length 
of eight inches, a breadth of three-quarters of an 
inch and a thickness of one-fifth of an inch.— 
These rods were put, by turns, in vibration, 
holding the piece under examination between 
the fingers in such a way as to tonch them only 
at points a quarter of theirlength from each end, 
and offering the side of the thickness to the 
action of the bow, at the 
length. On the upper surface of the rod fine 
and dry sand was scattered, and to leave this 


exact middle of the 


surface perfectiy free, the rod was held at one 
end with the thumb and finger, while the other 
end rested on the point of the little finger. In this 
position, the bow acting, the sand was seen separ- 
ating in two lines parallel to each other upon the 
sides of the rod; affording a proof that the whole 
rod had participated in regular vibrations. 

These experiments have given the following 
results. 

1. Arod of very wavy maple of the dimensions 


given, furnished by a fragment of a violin of | 


Stradivarius made in 1717, produced Ja sharp 


6—= I 


2. Another rod of 
of an instrument of the same master made in 
1708, gave the same note. 

8. A rod of fir, taken from a violin of Stradi- 


varius made in 1724, prodaced the fa. 


= | 





straight maple, a fragment | 
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4. Another rod of fir, taken from an instrument | [f know no reason why, now that seventy 


of the same master, made in 1690, gave the same | 


note. 

5. Finally, a third rod of fir, furnished from 
another instrument of’ his, bearing the date 1730, 
gave still the same note. 

The diapason having for a quarter of a cen- 
tury past undergone continually ascending per- 
turbations, in these experiments the old diapason 
was used, which gave for the uf of the violin 512 
vibrations a second. 

Results so identical produced by woods em- 
ployed at such distant periods, do not allow any 
doubt that Stradivarius made use of means ana- 
logous to those employed by Savart in his ex- 
periments, and that he attached a great import- 
ance to them; for his eyesight, acute and prac- 
tised as it was, could never have revealed to him 
the intonation of the woods he used without such 
trials. This is proved by the fact that experi- 
ments made on different woods of an identical 
appearance and of the same dimensions, have 
given enormous diversity of tones, such as a third, 
a fourth, and even more. 


(To be continued.) 
ere < et eer 
Haydn's Note-Books in England. 
Translated for this Journal by A. W. T. 
II. 
(Concluded from page 316). 

Noyau, a drink prepared from nutmeg, rum, 
and sugar. It comes from Martinique, one of 
the West India Islands, belonging to France. 


Oranges come from Portugal by the middle of 
November, and they are very full in color and 
not so good as at a later period. 

Dec. 5. The fog was so thick that bread 
might have been buttered withit. Thad to light 


my candles at eleven o'clock, to see to write. 





On May 18th, 1792, was Salomon’s last concert 


in Hanover Square. 
English Fanaticism. Miss Dora Jordan, a 
mistress of the Duke of Clarence and the best 
actress at Drury Lane, wrote,—on an evening 
when she was to play, an hour before the begin- 
ning of the comedy,—to the manager, that she 
had suddenly been taken ill and consequently 
could not appear. The curtain was raised, notice 
of the fact was given to the andience and the 


question put, whether another piece should be | 
| happy to see you both in the morning and the 


substituted! The entire audience cried out, that 
the piece announced should immediately begin, 
another actress reading the part of Miss Jordan, 
The Manager objected to this at first, but the 
public was obstinate, and their demand had to be 
complied with. Miss Jordan injured her reputa- 
tion with the public, by driving openly with the 
Duke in Hyde park without (m)—. She how- 


| ever asked pardon in all the papers and was fully 





forgiven. 


da capo. 


aed ed oe el 


A mob of crippled scamps singing this song at 


i} 





>. 
ae. 
a 

the top of their voices. They yelled so as to be 


heard 1000 paces off, in the most out-of-the-way 
corners. 





Mr. Bressy, No. 71 Lombard Street. 
COESTHS: 


years have passed away and no descendents of 
either of the parties remain, the letters and notes 


| of Mrs. Schroeter to Haydn, which he has care- 
| fully copied into this book, should not be put 





| heart. 
| fidence. 





| going to Blackheath. 


into the hands of the musical public. Trivial 
they may seem, it is true, but let no one say they 
can be of no use until he or she has undertaken 
to write a biography! How curious that a little 


dark-skinned, pock-marked man, with a polypus 


| in his nose, should have inspired such an affee- 


| tion, when 60 years of age !] 


I. 

Mrs. Schroeter presents her compliments to 
Mr. Haydn, and informs him, she is just returned 
to town, and will be very happy to see him 
whenever it is convenient to him to give her a 
season. 

James St. Buckingham Gate, 

June the 27th 1791. 

Il. 

Wednesday, Feb. 8, 1792. 

M.D. [My Dear}. 

Inclosed I have sent you the words of the song 
I wish much to know, how you do 


Wednesday. 


you desired. 
to-day. 1 am very sorry to lose the pleasure of 
seeing you this morning but I hope you will have 
time to come to-morrow. I beg, my D, you will 
take great care of your health, and do not fatigue 
yourself with too much application to business. 
My thoughts and best wishes are always with 
you and I ever am with the utmost sincerity, 

M. D. your F, ete. 

Til. 

March, the 7th, 1792. My D. 

I was extremely sorry to part with you so sud- 
denly last night. Our conversation was partieu- 
larly interesting and I had (a) thousand affection- 
ate things to say to you. My heart eas and is 
full of tenderness for you, but no langnage ean 
express half the Love and affection I feel for you. 
You are dearer to me every day of my life. I 
am very, sorry IF was so dull and stupid yesterday; 
indeed, my Dearest, it was nothing but my being 
indisposed with a cola, occasioned my stupidity. 
T thank yor a thousand times for your concern 
forme. I am truly sensible of your goodness 
and I assure you, my D., if anything had hap- 
gened to trouble me, LE woud have open’d my 
I fold (?) you with the most perfect con- 

Oh how earnestly I wish to see you. I 
hope you will come tome to-morrow. | shall be 
God bless vou, my love ; my thoughts 
and I 


evening. 
and best wishes ever accompany you, 
always am with the most sincere and invariable 
regard, my D. 

Your traly affeetio— 

My dearest, I ean not be happy 

till I see you; if you know, 

do tell me, when you will come. 

RV. 

My D. Iam extremely sorry I eannot have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow, as Iam 
If you are not engaged 
this evening, I should be very happy, if you will 
do me the favor to come to me; and I hope to 
have the happiness to see you on Saturday to 
dinner. My thoughts and tenderest affections 
are always with you, and I ever am most truly, 
my D., your F. and ete. 

April 4th, 92. + 


My D. With this you will receive the: soap. 








porraees woven menmgammaseaed 
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I beg you a thousand Pardons for not Sending it | 


sooner. I know you will have the goodness to 
excuse me.—I hope to hear you are quite well 
and have slept well. I shall be happy to see you, 
my D., as soon as possible. I shall be much 
obliged to you if you will do me the favor to 


May 
all success attend you, my ever D. H., that night, 


send me twelve tickets for your Concert. 


and always, is the sincere and hearty wish of 


your Invariable and 
surely affectionate. 
James St. April 8th, 1792. 
Vi. 
I was extremely sorry to hear this 
T am told you 


M.D. 
morning. that you was indisposed. 
was five hours at your study’s yesterday ; indeed, 
my D. L., 1 am afraid it will hurt you. Why 
should you, who have already produced so many 
wonderful and charming compositions, still fatigue 
yourself with such close application. I almost 
tremble for your health. Let me prevail on you, 
my much-loved 11., not to keep to your study’s so 
My D. Love, if you econld 
know how very precious your welfare is to me: 


long at one time. 


I flatter myself you would endeavor to preserve it 
for my sake as well as your own. Pray inform me 
how you do, and how you have slept. I hope to 
see you to-morrow at the concert, and on Satur- 
day I shall be happy to see you here to dinner. 
In themeantime, my D., my sincerest good wishes 
constantly attend you, and I am ever with the 
tenderest regard your most 
J. St. April the 9th, 92. 

VII. 

(Undated). 

T am just returned from the concert, where T 
was very much charmed with your delightful and 
enchanting compositions, and your spirited and 
interesting performance of them. Accept ten 
thousand thanks for the great pleasure I always 
My D., 


receive from your incomparable Music. 


I entreat you to inform me, how you do and if 


you get any sleep to-night. I am extremely anz- 
ious about your health. 


account of it. 


I hope to hear a good 
God bless you, my H., come tome 
to-morrow. I shall be happy to see you both 
morning and evening. 

I always am with the tenderest regard, my D, 
yoar I’. and aff. 
Friday night, 12 o’clock. 

VI. 
James St. Thursday, April 12th. 
M.D. 


niust write, to beg to know how you da? 


I am so truly anzious about you, I 
I was 
very sorry I had not the pleasure of seeing you 
this evening, my thoughts have been constantly 
with you and indeed, my D.L. (dear love), no 
words can express half the renderness and a(fec- 
tion I feel for you. 
spirits this morning. I wish I could always 
Be 


assured, my D., I partake with the most perfect 


remove every trouble from your mind. 


sympathy in a/l your sensations, and my regard 
for you is stronger every day. My best wishes 
always attend you and I ever am, my D. IL., most 
sincerely your faithful ete. 
TX. 
April 24, 1792. 
Mv D. ‘ 

I cannot leave London without sending you a 
line to assure you my thoughts, my best wishes 
and tenderest affections will inseparably attend 
you tillwe meet again. The bearer will also 
deliver you the March. I am very sorry I could 


I thought you seemed out of 





: 
not write it sooner nor better, but T hope, my D., if 
you will excuse it, and if it is not passable T will 
send you the dear original directly: if my H. 
would employ me oftener to write music, T know 
T should improve, and T know I should delight 
in the occupation. Now, my D. L. [dear love], 
let me entreat you to take the greatest care of 
your health. IT hope to see you on Friday at the 
coneert and on Saturday to dinner, till when 
and ever I most sineerely am and shall be 
your— 
be 

M.D. Tam very anxious to know how you do, 
and hope to hear you have been in good health 
ever since I saw you. As the time for your 
charming concert advances T feel myself more 
and more interested for your success, and hearti- 
ly wish everything may turn out to your satisfac- 
tion; do me the favor to send me six tickets 
more. 

On Saturday, my D. L., I hope to see you to 
dinner. In the mean while my thoughts, my 
best wishes and tenderest affections, constantly 
attend you and I ever am, my D.H., most sincere- 
ly and aff— 

J. S. [James St.] May the 2d, 1792. 

XI. 
(Undated.) 

M.D. Iam heartily sorry I was so unfortu- 
nate not to see you when you called on me this 
morning. Can you, my D., be so good as to dine 
with me to-day. T beg you will if it is possible. 
You cannot imagine how miserable I am that I 
did not see you. Do come to-day, IT entreat you. 
I always am, M. D., with the tenderest regard, 
most ete. 

Monday, 2 o'clock. 

XII. 
James St., Tuesday, May the 8th. 
My Dt. 


pleasure of seeing you to-day, but hope to see 


I am extremely sorry [ have not the 


you to-morrow at one o'clock, and if you can 
take your dinner with me to-morrow I shall be 
very glad—lI hope to see you also on Thursday 
to dinner, but I suppose you will be obliged to 
go to the Concert that evening, and you know 
that the other concert is on Friday, and you go 
to the country on Saturday. This, my Dt. Love, 
makes me more solicitous for you to stay with me 
to-morrow, if you are not engaged, as I wish to 
have as much of your company as possible. God 
bless you, my D. I. 

T aiwavs am with the tenderest regard your 
sincere and affectionate— 

XI. 

May 17th. 

M.D. Permit me to return 
thanks for this evening’s entertainment. 


a thousand 
Where 


your sweet compositions and your excellent per- 


you 


formance combine, it cannot fail of being a most 
charming concert; but independent of that, the 
pleasure of seeing you must ever give me infinite 
satisfaction.—Pray inform me how you do? and 
if you have slept well? I hope to see you to-mor- 
row, my D., and on Saturday to dinner, till when 
and always I remain most sincerely, my D. L., 
most faith—ete. 
XIV. 

M.D. If you will do me the favor to take 
your dinner with me to-morrow, I shall be very 
happy to sce you, and I particularly wish for the 
pleasure of your company, my Dt. Love, before our 











other friends come. I hope to hear you are in 
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good health. My best wishes and tenderest  re- 


' 
gards are your constant attendants and I ever am 


with the frmes? attachment, my Dst I., 
Most sincerely and affectionately yours 


James St., ‘Tuesday Ev. May 22. R.S. 
XV. 
My. Dt. I beg to know how you do? T hope 


to hear your headache is entirely gone and that 
you have s/ept well. I shall be very happy to see 
you on Sunday, any time convenient to you after 
one o'clock. I hope to see you, my D. Le., on 
Tuesday as usual to dinner, and [shall be much 
obliged to you if you will inform me what day 
will be agreeable to you to meet Jr, Mrs. and 
Miss Stone at my house to dinner. I should be 
glad it was either Thursday or Friday, whichever 

T will send to Mr. Stone 
I long to see you, my Dt EL. 
Let me have that pleasure as soon as you can, 
till when and ever I remain with the firmest 
attachment, my Dt L. 

Most faithfully and affectionately yours. 
Friday, June the Ist. 1792. 

XVI. 

M.D. TI cannot close my eyes to sleep till I 
have returned you ten thousand thanks for the 
imexpressible delight I have received from your 
ever enchanting compositions and your incompara- 
bly charming performance of them. Be assured? 
my D. IL, that among all your numerous admir™ 
ers no one has listened with more profound atten- 
tion, and no oneean have such high veneration 
for your most Drilliant talents as T have. Indeed, 
my D. L., no tongue can express the gratitude I 


day you please to fix. 
to let them know. 


feel for the infinite pleasure your music hns given 


me. Accept then my repeated thanks’ for it 
and let me also assure you, with heart-felt affec- 
tion, that I shall ever consider the happiness of 
your aequaintanee as one of the chief blessings 
of my life, and it is the sincere wish of my heart 
to preserve, to cultivate and to merit it more and 
I hope to hear you are quite well. I shall 
be happy to see you to dinner and if you can 
come at three o'clock, it would give me great 
pleasure, as I should be particularly glad to see 
you, my D., before the rest of our friends come: 


more. 


God bless you, my H.—I ever am with the firm- 
est and most perfect attachment, : 
yours ete. 

Wednesday night, June the 6th, 1792. 

XVII. 

My Dt. Inclosed I send you the verses you 
was so kind as to lend me, and am very much 
obliged to you for permitting me to a copy of 
them. Pray inform me how you do, and let me 
know, my Dt L., when you will dine with me. I 
shall be happy to sce you to dinner either to-mor- 
row or Tuesday, whichever is most convenient to 
you. Tam truly anxious and impatient to see you. 
and I wish to have as much of your company as 
possible: indeed, my Dt. IL, 1 feel for you the 


Jondest and tenderest affection the human heart is 


capable of, and I ever am with the jirmest attach- 
ment, my Dt Love, most sincerely, faithfully and 
most affectionately yours. 
Sunday Evening 
June 10, 1792. 
XVIII. 
(Undated.) 

My Dearest: 

I am quite impatient to know how you do this 
morning and if you slept well last night. Iam 
much obliged to you for all your kindness yester- 









































day and heartily thank yon for it. T earnestly 
long to see you, my Dt L., and I hope to have 
that pleasure this morning. My thoughis and 
best regards are incessantly with you and I ever 
am, my D. H, 

most faithfully and most affectionately yours— 

XIX. 
(Undated). 

M. D. I was extremely sorry I had not. the 
pleasure of your company this morning, as 1 most 
anxiously wish’d to see you—my thoughts are 
continually with you, my beloved H., and my 
affection for you increases daily. No words can 
express half the fender regard I feel for you. I 
hope, my Dt L., I shall have the happiness of see- 
ing you to-morrow to dinner. In the mean time 
my best wishes always’attend you, and I ever am 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL O 


| 


with the firmest attachment, my D. IL., most, | 


ete. 
XX. 
My Dearest : 

I hope to hear you are in good health and have 
had an agreeable journey, that you have been 
much amused with the race, and that everything 
has turned out to your satisfaction. Pray, my Dt. 
Love, inform me how you do? every circumstance 
concerning you, my beloved IL, is interesting to me, 
I shall be very happy to see you to dinner to-mor- 
vow and I ever am with the sincerest and ftenler- 
est regard, my Dst. Hn., most faithfully and affec- 
tionately yours R. 8. 
James St., Thursday Even. 

June the 14th, 1792. 

XXI. 

M.D. I was extremely sorry, I had not the 
pleasure of seeing you to-day; indeed, my Dt Love, 
it was a very great disappointment to me, as 
every moment of your company is more and 
more precious to me now your departure is so 
near. (n) I hope to hear you are quite well and 
I shall be very happy to see you, my Dt., Hn. 
anytime to-morrow after one o'clock if you can 


come, but if not, I shall hope for the pleasure of 


seeing you on Monday,—You will receive this 
letter to-morrow morning. I would not send it to- 
day for fear you should not be at home ‘and I 
wish to have your answer. God bless you, my 


Dt. Love. Once more I repeat, let me see you 





as soon as possible. 1 ever am with the most invio- | 


lable attachment, my Dt. and most betoved H., 
Most faithfully and most 


Saturday affectionately yours 
June the 16th, 1792. R. S. 
XXIT. 

My PD. I hope to hear you are in good health 


and that you s/ept well last night. I shall be very 


happy to see you on Monday morning—permit 


me to remind you about Mr. Frasers, and you | 


will be so good as to let me know on Mond. 


how it is settled. God bless yon my D. Love, 
my thoughts and best wishes are your constant 
and I the 
regard, my PD. H. 


June the 26th, 1792. 


attendants ever am with tenderest 


most ete. 
Nores by THE TRANSLATOR. 
(m). The word here omitted is “ shu ’’—-does it 
mean “ Schen’’—fear ? 

(n). Karajan, in the sketch published with the 
Haydn-Genzinger correspondence, says that he has 
been unable to determine, when the composer left 
England. I have also no means of ascertaining the 
point, and yet it is one of some importance, as tend- 
ing to fix the time when that breakfast given to 
Haydn by the Bonn musicians at Godesberg, took 


place as related by Dr. Wegeler. 











matter could be cleared up in a few minutes by re- 
ferring to the files of periodicals in the British Mu- 
seum, 

June 26, the date of Mrs. S’s last note, fell on 
a Tnesday. She desires to see Haydn the next Mon- 
We know therefore that 
Haydn retnrned to Vienna in the month of July, for 
Ancust 4th he writes a note to Mad. Geénzinger, 
“from Home,” in which he speaks of an invitation 
to dine that day with Herr ven Kees. 


day—i.e.,on July 2.1. 


2m 


Remarks on the Rendering of the “‘Sinfo- 
nia Eroica.’’* 
Continued from page 317. 


The Scherzo on the other hand, affords one of the 
most remarkable instances of the nnaccented style 
of execution, devoid of any gradation of light and 
shade, of very long periods im continuous piane.— 
The sempre pranissimo and staccato are retained, in 
the first place, for Ninety-one “bars, then fot twenty- 
eight, and, in the repetition, for ninety-four more !— 
That the marked minims here (page 128, et seq.), 
must he rendered with only a slight emphasis, which 
immediately sinks, in the very same bar, to an al- 
most inaudible piano, is, after what has already been 
said concerning the sf& in the piano, self-evident. All 
tendency to the crescendo im these long periods, up to 
the last bar before the /ortissimo, must be sternly kept 
under. This, as experience often proves, is most 
difficult tn the middle prssage of twenty-eight bars after 
the passage descending towards qg, through the grada- 
tions of the E flat major triad, in the ff (page 134 
and page 156), especially when the second violins 
begin with a figure which hurries forward, almost 
irresistibly, to the crescendo, and yet the latter must 
not commence even when the figure is taken up by 
the first violin, as well as by the trumpets and horns 
at the same time, but only four bars before the _for- 
tissimo of the dominant chord (page 137). 

On the whole, these extended periods, in piano, 
and without accent, belong to the system of prepar- 
ing an astounding effect, also first employed by Beet- 
hoven, ona grand and, therefore, originally, striking 
scale. This system of preparation excites the atten- 
tion of the hearer in an extraordinary fashion ; but 
it is the task of genins not to disappoint expectation 
(“nascetur ridiculus mus’), but, all at once, to cause 
the light, whose brillianey fills both eve and soul, 
and extorts an outery of admiration, to stream in 
upon the mysterious darkness of the softly whirring 
and buzzing tones. In the first movement of the 
Froica, the passage cited from the end of the devel- 
opment, the 18—20 bars pp, come under this head, 
and even the long panissimo in the scherzo is, after 
all, nothing more nor less than a pteparation for the 
entrance of the fortissijno. 

Even as early as in the Symphony No. 1, in C 
major, Beethoven emploved, in the trio of the Min- 
net, a continuous piano for forty bars; but, in that 
instance, more in simple opposition to the forte, as 
Havdn and Mozart also have done. The motives, 
too, of the trio in question, cannot possibly he play- 
ed by the wind .instraments with a total absence of 
accent, althongh the figures of the violins must be so 
played. In the Symphony, No. 2, in D major, the 
evstem of preparation is already more evident in the 
Finale, pages 148 and 144 (Simrock’s Score), and 


| especially after the Double Fermata, page 150 to 


page 155. 

But the genius of the master is exhibited still more 
plainly in preparing for the return of the principal 
theme in the second part of the first a//eqro of the B 
flat major Symphony, No.4. — These fifty-six bars 
sempre pianissimo (page 88—45) withont any aecen- 
tnation or gradation of expression, with their enhar- 
monic mutation, the beantifally simple modulation to 
B flat major, and the mysterious roll of the kettle- 
drums, excite the mind in a wonderful manner, while 
the crescendo, twelve bars long, which follows the 
silent expectation thus produced, gradually works it 
np more and more, until, at the entrance of the 


theme, joyfully drawing breath, it finds relief and | 


satisfaction, 

Who does not recollect, also, out of the C m‘nor 
Symphony, No. 5, the transition from the scherzo to 
the grand Finale in C@ major,:—that gem of all in- 
stances of preparation? We have here a series of 
182 hars sempre pianissimo, ten and eighty of which 
(pizsicato) belong to the repetition of the scherzo, 
and 42 (beginning with the kettledrum introduced in 
cand the bass in a flat) to the preparation, properly 
speaking, for the Finale, the crescendo of which does 
not commence till eight bars before the C major.— 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
the London Musical World by J. V. Bridgeman, 


Translated for 


F MUSIC. 





Donbtless the | Here, as also to some extent in the scherzo of the 


Eroica, there is, among other things, a touch of p/ay- 
fil sareasm and humor conveyed by the sempre piano, 
The whole of thisdong series is totally free from any 
accent, any light and shade; the more aniformly it 
is played, the mor@ surely does it effect its purpose.— 
Not an instrument, not a note, must dare to play a 
prominent part, of in any way to coquet with the 
hearer; we have nothing to do with the tones of 
flesh and blood; we have only the archly sarcastic 
ghosts of tones, which hop about and whirr (let the 
reader remember the tenor), until the soulless going 
on with the A flat of the bass, marked pp, sinks be- 
neath the dread gloom of complete night, in which 
there is no longer any melody or harmony, but sim- 
ply rhythm, produced by the qwet sounds of the 
kettle-drnm, to resound once again, but, Heaven 
knows, sempre piano, for they are still far too fright- 
ened to be londer, they are trving to gain a view of 
things around ; but itfis not till after twenty-seven 
bars of timorous climbing that they take courage, 
and, in the last eight bars, greet, from their high po- 
sition, londly and more loudly the streaming light, 
which barsts farth at the C major, common time: 

Finally, many passages, also, in the A major Sym- 
phony, No. 7, belong to this category, as well in the 
first movement virvace, 6-8 time, as in the a//eqretto, 
2-4 time, and then the whole repetition of the scherzo, 
in F major, eighty-two bars, p/anissimoe, altogether 
devoid of light and shade, the previous sharp accent 
at the commencement and in the middle being ens 
tirely dropt—floating past like a recollection, a 
shadow. 

With regard to the accentuation, we have now to 
speak only of those cases in which, thongh, it is true, 
dynamic as well, its principal effect is rhythmical. 
Here, too, the sforzando sign is of use. ‘The sf either 
strengthens the ordinary accentuation of the accent- 
ed part of the bar, or—which is of greater import- 
ance—serves to create a rhythm opposed to the pre- 
dominant rhythm, partly by the assistance of synco- 
pated notes, and partly without them. 

The object of the composer is not always an al- 
teration of the rhythm, where the accent is placed 
upon the subordinate part of the bar; this kind of 
accentuation is often only a means of expression, as 
we have already seen in many examples taken from 
the Erotica. For instance in the passage, page 13 : 





t sf sf 
the composer does not wish to denote by the accent 
upon the second crotchet a rhythmical contrast, but 
an expression of peculiar power, an augmented sug- 
gestion of the motive :— 








ing. a ee 
ee Se eS 
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which suggestion comes ont still more strongly in the 
repetition with dotted crotchets (page 14). Bat, im- 
mediately afterwards, the power of the ff is not suf- 
ficient for the composer to effect the increase of 
power he has in view, and so he obtains a stronger 
effect, though it appears nearly impossible to do so, 
by the rhythmical contrast (p. 15) :— 














That oratorio singing requires a special training, 
no less than a special talent, we need scarcely ob- 
serve. Madame Clara Novello, so eminent in sacred 
music, was indebted to education, as well as to na- 
tnral abilities, for the high position she attained.— 
She had a lovely and capable voice—all, in the opin- 
ion of too many, that is indispensable to a singer— 
but was somewhat deficient in expression and in that 
sensibility which is born of “ divine fire.” Madame 
Novello’s effects were, for the greater part, produced 
by her voice alone. Such a voice could not fail to 
touch any but the most apathetic, and the more so, 
be it understood, since it had underkone the most 
careful preparation under the best instructors. Jenny 
Lind, onthe other hand, has triumphed over the 
hearts of her hearers by her thorough artistic skill, 
united to an energy which nothing could subdue.— 
At times, in Elijah for example, she has seemed like 
| the inspired Pythoness, standing on her tripod and 


| $e ee ah, te one oe 
| Cy ett? Pegat rey rire 
ae es 
(To be Continued.) 
| Sa eet ee aon, 
| Oratorio Singing. 
| (From the London Musical World). 
| 
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delivering her oracles in words of fire; and all de- 
spite an organ which would; not invariably realize 
the highest. aspirations.of.the singer’s will. 

Mr. Sims Reeves is undeniably the «most legiti- 
mate interpreter of sacred niusic now before the 
public—and, indeed, perhaps.the greatest to whom 
this country has given bith. In him Nature and 
Art have made a glorious compact. His voice, one 
of the purest and richest tenors ever heard, has re- 
ceived every possible aid from scientific study, and 
the result is a thorongh mastery, to which no kind of 
music offers any difficulty. But Mr. Reeves’ voice 
alone, enviable gift though it be, could not, even with 
the aid of more than average acquirement, have 
made him the singer he is. It is his sentiment and 
feeling—which give him dominion over the whole 
range of expression, his severe judgment and classic 
taste—which help him to a proper estimate of every 
composer and every style, rather than his physical 
endowments and rare mechanical skill, that have 
won him the sceptre of sacred song. Never was re- 
putation more honorably earned, or preserved with 
more watchful jeatonsy. Like all great artists, Mr. 
Reeves is an enthusiast, and regards, his profession 
with profound affection, His heart is bent.on grati- 
fving and satisfying his admirers, and he liyes and 
breathes upon their good opinion. No public artist 
we have ever known, is more deeply solicitous for 
public approbation. Mr. Reeves’ will never sing, 
unless he knows he can sing well—in other words, 
he will never risk dissatisfying those who pay to 
hear him, and who expect to hear him, as they have 
already heard him—at his best. Other singers— 
“not to disappoint the public,” as it is expressed— 
will go forth to sing even when unable to articulate 
—thereby naturally creating greater ‘ disappoint- 
ment” than it they did not sing at all. This is a 
plain miscaleulation, whatever may be said to the 
contrary. Fortunately, Mr. Reeves has a vigorous 
constitution, and takes eare of it, which enables him 
to be one of the most useful, as he is one of the 
most able and one of the most esteemed of “ public 
servants.” 

The few singers we have, men or women, whose 
talents allow them to excel in sacred music, proves 
that there must be something defective in the prev- 
alent system of vocal education. Perhaps the fact 
that the sympathies of some of our best Italian 
teachers are with Opera rather than with Oratorio, 
with Rossini and "Bellini rather than with Handel 
and Mendelssohn, may in some measure account for 
it. Or, perhaps, their pupils are deterred from the 
severe school of sacred music by its, to them, com- 
parative want of charm. Is Handel too exacting, 
or Mendelssohn too plain? or does the all-attractive 
theatre “ loom in the distance,” with a fascination 
not to be resisted? Whatever the canse, Oratorio- 
singers of the first class are rarer, much rarer, than 
Opera-singers ; and, as our experience of the Conti- 
nent has shown, this is as much the case abroad as at 
home. We have been compelled to go to Germany 
for a prima donna, which, no doubt, we should not 
have done, could we have found as good a one in 
every respect at home. Now, however, that the ora- 
torios, masses, &c., of the great masters are coming 
into wider vogue than ever, we may reasonably pre- 
sume that siugers will begin to bestow more serious 
attention on sacred music, and that study and know- 
ledge will enable them to assert, once again, that su- 
periority in oratorio-singing, which, until lately, was 
the boast and pride of English artists, and which is 
now concentrated in Mr. Sims Reeves and a few 
others, whose names might be reckoned on the fingers 
(of one hand 2). 


The Last Chickering “Grands.” 
Gottschalk has been writing letters to the [ome 
Journal, in the course of which we find the following : 


“T wish the Home Journal would do me the favor 
to publish my opinion of the pianos made by Chicker- 
ing upon his new temperament of the scale, and after 
an entirely new model of his invention.” 

In PARENTHESIS. 

(We last week gave our verdict upon these instru- 
ments, bnt gladly make room for Gottschalk, not 
only on account of the prestige attaching to any views 
which may come from him, but because we consider 
the present expression of his opinion one of the finest 
testimonials ever accorded by an artist to the mann- 
facturers of his instrument, and as such well worth 
preserving for a specimen. Mr. Chickering’s modesty 
might have led him to tone down the praise which it 
bestows, had we shown it to him before publishing ; 
we have, accordingly, kept it from his eyes until now, 
that he might have no instrumentality whatever in 
the utterance of his own appreciation.) 


Tur True Yanken. 
“This Chickering family is veritably the most 








legitimate specimen of the Yankee character upon its 
best side. I like the Chickerings, because they are 
gentlemen in every acceptation of the word. More- 
over, I honor theie name, made doubly illustrious as 
it has been in our commercial annals, by the founder 
of the firm, who was hardly less known as a man.of 
character and fortune than as a builder of celebrated 
instruments. Both from personal regard and from 
a genuine couviction of his recent work’s pre-eminent 
merits, I wish that I may be allowed to sav through 
the Home Journal what F would say to Chickering 
himself—thus : 

Tuk Piano Prosiem. 

“The great sensation which, in all my recent con- 
certs, has been produced by your pianos of the new 
model; the admiring testimony of the artists before 
whom I have played upon them; and, indeed, the 
unanimous verdict of the whole public—would ex- 
cuse me from expatiating upon the excellence of 
these superb instruments, were it not that the qualites 
which distinguish them, in my opinion, constitute a 
veritable era in the progress of musiaal art, and de- 
serve, in consequence, to attract the atsention of all 
musical people. 

“ The problem, which for more than half a century 
the great European manufacturers have been pro- 
posing to themselves, may ha redtieed to this:—how 
to obtain the qreatest possible volume of tone without 
altering the charm, and at the same time to preserve its 
clearness end homogeneity through all the extent of the 
key-board. 

“ These different qualities seemed to exclude each 
other. For instance, one instrument, charming in a 
parlor, would become thin and powerless in a large 
concert hall; another only owed its foree to the 
acuteness of its tone, or to a confused vibration pro- 
duced by too great length of strings. You alone, 
Mr. Chickering, have succeeded, as I fully believe, in 
combining the different elements which have so 
long been sought after, in a manner which will hence- 
forth make our modern piano the most complete of 
instruments. 

Tue Traits or Success. 

“Harmonious roundness of tone, force in the bass 
notes, limpidity in the upper notes, equality throngh- 
out all the registers, singing quality in the middle 
tones, and, above all, an astonishing prolongation of 
sound without its becoming confused—were signs of 
an artistic progress which I at once discerned on 
playing the new instruments for the first time. Soon 
after, when I had been obliged to transport your 
pianos several hundred miles by railroad, and play 
upon them without the time to have them re-tuned, I 
was still more surprised at the rare solidity of their 
construction by finding them in as perfect tune as 
when they started. Furthermore, when giving con- 
certs unassisted, and playing fifteen or eighteen 
pieces in succession, I have been capable of appreci- 
ating, by the comparatively trifling fatigue which I 
experienced, the precision and promptness of action 
which characterize your instruments. 

“Accept, dear sir, my sincere congratulations.— 
Henceforth the United States may advantageously 
compete with Europe in the construction of pianos ; 
and it is not the least of all onr commercial triumphs 
that you have succeeded in matching and surpassing 
the efforts of the Erards, the Pleyels, the Col- 
lards, and the Broadwoods. 


Truly yours, L. M. GorrscHaK.” 





Ristori, Titiens, and Mr. Ullmann. 
To the Editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

So many different reasons have been assigned for 
the non-arrival, this season, of Madame Ristortr 
and M’lle. Trtrens, that I appeal to your kindness 
for space to define my position with regard to these 
celebrities. 

Certain artists oceupy a rank in the Art-world so 
exceptionally high; and their professional income in 
Europe is so large, that no American manager can 
possibly engage them at a fixed salary, as he may 
artists of ordinary talent. The only way to induce 
them to come to this country is to give them an esti- 
mate of the probable financial results of the enter- 
prise, to allow them a large proportion of the 
receipts, and to insure them a minimum of profits. 
In this way I succeeded in bringing to this country 
Madame Sontag, Piccolomini, and Mr. Thalberg. 
A similar arrangement existed, too, between Mr. 
Barnum and Jenny Lind. 

Contracts on this basis were signed by me with 
Madame Ristori in June, 1861, and with M’lle. Ti- 





tiens, also, last May. The stipulated cash advances 


and securities for the fulfilment of my part of these 
agreements have been regularly furnished by me 
through the banking house of Messrs. August Bel- 
mont & Co., under the supervision of the Italian 
Consul-General. Besides, all arrangements were 
completed with Mr. E. Cunard for their passages to 
this country, by the “Scotia” and the ‘ Persia,” 
when the disturbed state of the country, and the high 
premiam on gold and exchange, made it obligatory 
on me, at the earliest request of Madame Ristori and 
M’lle. Titiens, to transfer my contracts with them 
until a more propitious state of things in this coun- 
try. The annexed documents are ample evidence 
of this fact :— 

Supplementary an, a Mme. Ristori and Mr. 

/timan, 


L’etat de la guerre dans les Etats Unis rendant 
trés perilleuse P execution du present contrat, il a été 
convenu de commun accord ce qui suit : 

1. Le dit contrat est transporté avec toutes ses 
clauses et conditions vy compris les changements, qui 
y ont été opportés } Bruxelles le 30 Mars, 1862, & Il’ 
année prochaine, 1863. 

2. Let deux parties déclarent de nouveau de con- 
firmer et respecter le dit contrat dans tous les autres 
articles ct dans toute sa force et valeur. 

Cesena, 30 Aout, 1862. 

Approuvée l’ecriture, 
Mavro Corrticettt. 
Approuvée l’ecriture, 
B. Uttman. 

Jutes Buri, Temoin. 

Approuvée en ce qui me concerne, 
ADELAIDE Risrort, 
Marquise del Grillo. 


J’ autortse ma femme 2 la dite signature, 
GIULIANO CAPRANICA. 
Marquis del Grillo. 


Supplementary Contract between M’lle. Titiens and Mr. 
Uilman. 

In view of the present disturbed state of the 
United States, it has been mutually agreed upon be- 
tween the undersigned, that should B. Ullman, on 
his arrival in New York, find that the political and 
financial circumstances of the country be likely to 
interfere with the expected success of their joint en- 
terprise, he has the right to transfer the carrying out 
of the contract signed between them in London the 
10th of May, 1862, to 1863, or any other year, that 
may be mutuully agreed upon. 
THERESE TITIENS. 

B. Uriman. 

GuovucesterR, September 10, 1862. 

I trust that I have now disposed of one rumor, 
namely, that I have had no contracts either with 
Mme. Ristori or M’lle. Titiens, and of another, also, ° 
that I did not, or could not, furnish the requisite se- 
curities. To those who insinuate that I showed a 
want of courage in not carrying out any contracts 
for this season, I would say, that although I had the 
legal right to enforce them, I could not betray the 
confidence placed in me by subjecting these two 
ladies, and with them about forty artists comprising 
their suctes, to the risks of an enterprise carried on 
under unfavorable circumstances, when, by remain- 
ing in Europe for the present, they could there realize 
about half a million of francs each, without half the 
labor and fatigue which they necessarily would have 
to undergo in this country. 

Madame Ristori is the most prominent dramatic 
personality that this century has produced. <A few 
years ago her name was entirely unknown out of 
Italy. One single performance in Paris, in 1855, 
carried her reputation to the confines of the entire 
civilized world. That event. sufficed to announce, 
through the powerful voice of Parisian journalism, 
that Rachel had found an equal, if not a superior.— 
That single night’s performance made her immortal 
as are Garrick, Talma, and Mrs. Siddons. The 
world never has seen a similar instance of the power 
of genius in an artiste passing triumphantly from 
city to city in Europe, like a queen, and entrancing 
nations, while speaking before them in a foreign 
language. 
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Much of this may be said, also, of Mlle. Titiens. 
She is called the Ristori of the opera, and is known 
throughout Europe as the great soprano of the day. 
Never in our time has there been heard a voice of 
such extraordinary power and beauty as hers. This 
fact, added to her youth, commanding appearance, 
and unapproachable versatility, has made her the 
most prominent, and only really great, dramatic vo- 
calist of the present time. In “ Norma” great as 
Grisi—in “Lucia” brilliant as Persiani—in the 
“ Messiah ’’ majestic as Clara Novello, she is con- 
sidered as the only legitimate successor of these three 
great artists, none of whom had, even in their palmi- 
est days, « voice compured to Mlle. Titiens. 

Am I, then, to be blamed, since I have selected for 
their appearance in this country a period when the 
public will be in a mood to thoroughly enjoy the 
rare treats that are in store ? 

I am, dear sir, 


Your obedient servant, B. Utuman. 





Musical Correspondence, 


PUILADELPHIA, JAN. 3, 1863 —Our concert-goers 
have this season no ground for complaints that per- 
formers and performances of a very high order are 
In addition to the successful classical soirées 





rare, 
already alluded to in this correspondence, music-lov- 
ers have been delighted to resort to Mr. HartMan’s 
piano-matinées given on alternate Saturdays, at the 
rooms of Messas. Blasius. 

Mr. Hartman is a pupil of Kullak. — His playing 
is admirable as respects power, precision and all 
technical requisites. The programme this morning, 
on the occasion of the second matinée of the second 
series, was as follows : 


1. Midsummer Night’s Dream..... Spee sen eoueee F. Liszt 
B. DOeee AD BIOs os 00:0.00s once ne9s0060 95400558 Kullak 
By ROMINA, 2.6 6.0'00:s. 's00:0500008eercccneeeccesen Ilenselt 
OCD so. sce vice a Wen sceeneeseinesaseneden Chopin 
ONO... 5 5'0.60'55.0:0. 0010 60s con cbneedcesqewes F. Liszt 
G: BDadownlen (A Gat). o.00ccrccccvccecsecocsevens Chopin 


As an encore, Mr. Hartman performed Heller’s ar- 
rangement of Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Auf Filiigeln des 
Cresanges.”” 

I am glad to know that Mr. TI. has already numer- 
ous pupils and that he intends to remain in Philadel- 
phia. He is certainly a great acquisition. 

The Harmonia Society performed  Sterndale 
Bennett’s “ May Qneen ” and a variety of solos, 
and choruses, operatic and otherwise, at their last 
concert. 

Absence from the city, during the presence of the 
Italian Opera troupe, places it out of my power to 
give you any account of its doings. 

The German Opera company announces & 
performance, to take place on the 13th of this month. 
I regret that the Academy of Music is the only house 
at command, as, in a smaller establishment, Mr. 
Anschiitz’s resources might be displayed to even 
greater advantage. CHANTERELLE. 
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The Jubilee Concert. 

If a great occasion, great music, great audi- 
ence full of joy that craves expression, if inspired 
performance, helped by consciousness of sig- 
nal triumph over fears and difficulties, making 
the history of the celebration reflect that of the 
event celebrated, can make a concert, then the 
concert in the Boston Music Hall, on the after- 
noon of January 1, 1863, “in honor of the Day, 
the Proclamation, the Emancipation of the Slave, 
the spirit of the Fathers and the Constitution,” 
was in the most complete sense a success, and 
must remain memorable among our festivals of 
music. The idea of celebrating the day of the 
reaflirmation of the President's Emancipation 
Proclamation, whereby the nation suddenly felt 
clean before God and the world, was nothing 


strange. But the idea of coupling with such 
jubilee, the highest Art, and nothing meaner or 
more commonplace, as the one medium of expres- 
sion, was, for these parts, somewhat novel, as well 








as difficult of exeention. The whole plan and | 


programme of this jubilee was based upon the | 
conviction that the great thoughts of Humanity | 
and Freedom, the progressive moral instincts of | 
the age, although to this day spit upon and cru- 
cified, are yet in most intimate alliance and sym- 
pathy with the loftiest inspirations and utmost 
refinements of creative genius and Art,—musical 
The marriage of the two is the 
They need and they 


Art especially. 
prediction of all history. 
imply each other. Art prophecies, assumes the 
nobler heights of Humanity; as long as Art 
breathes, there is a hope, a chance for Freedom, 
and tyranny and meanness feel rebuked. On 
the other hand, the glorious instincts of a liberty 
and justice loving people need Art for a lan- 
guage; nomeaner and more prosy dialect can 
worthily interpret them. 

Hence the propriety of celebrating this New 
Year of the Nation’s truer life, this Day of Jubi- 
lee, by a concert of grand music, in which Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn and Handel, only such 
great masters, shonid speak for us through such 
of their sublime inspirations as should seem prac- 
ticable. But the practical part of the plan was 
almost as forbidding, as the idea was exciting. 
Not that it needed to go a begging for support 
and sympathy. Strong names to endorse it stood 
ready in such numbers, that the only problem 
was to keep the list of signers within limits. <A 
great audience, too, was certain; it scarcely 
needed any aid of newspapers to gather it; so 
large and fine a representation of the best intel- 
ligence and character of Boston and New Eng- 
land, of thorough-goiug reformers and of refined 
amateurs in music (incongruous as those elements 
might seem upon the surface), of conservatives 
and radicals, of all classes capable of some pure 
enthusiasm, the most respected citizens, the 
noblest women, and the children too (long may 
they remember it !), was never seen on any musi- 
cal occasion in our city. And it cost no factitious 
arts or advertisings to attract that assembly ; 
they came too willing and taking all for granted, 
sure that the Day and Art would justify them- 
selves; the only fear and trouble was to meet 
such expectations, to really produce the music, 
fitly intended, easily enough conceived, but by 
no means so easy of execution. Little did that 
vast audience, as they sat there on that splendid 
winter day (one of the most beautiful that was 
ever born of a stormy night), amid the flags and 
patriotic emblems that so tastefully adorned the 
hall, in face of astage covered with singers and 
musicians, all looking radiant, and the majestic 
form of Beethoven rising behind them, the score 
of the “Joy ” Symphony in his hand, himself a 
noble type of Freedom,—the chief type of that 
union of Art with Freedom, of which we have 
been speaking ;—little did they dream what an- 
noyances and difficulties had more than once 


well nigh balked the whole plan of the celebra- 
tion, so far as the music was concerned. The 
short time for preparation; the many engage- 
ments of musicians at that season; the want of 
any organized society of singers, political ani- 
mosity dividing those existing so that they could 
not be applied to; the necessity of raising a cho- 
rus of 150 or 200 voices by individual invitation, 
in most cases personally made; the almost impos- 
sibility of finding times for rehearsal, or even 
music to rehearse from, finally, the risking of the 
whole thing without any rehearsal of singers and 
orchestra together; then the storm of the pre- 
ceding night, the only real rehearsal of the voices 
alone, and the threatening indications that the 





snow increasing might blockade our orchestra, 
playing far away in Springfield all night at a 
New Year’s ball ; then the justifiable nervousness 
of artists and conductors about risking themselves 
in an effort so unprepared :—all this made the 
success of the concert one of the bright rewards 
of faith. For by faith and enthusiasm only, by 
the inspiration of the occasion, was it done. 

Not, however, without meritorious agency and 
sacrifices. The whole-hearted manner in which 
Mr. B. J. LANG gave himself to the raising, 
drilling and leading of the vocal forces; in which 
Mr. DreseEL, overcoming his habitual shrinking 
from appearing before publics, contribated the 
best of his rare art both as interpreter and as 
composer, and helped on everything with his wise 
counsel; in which Mr. KreissMANN risked (but 
so triumphantly) his voice under the most un- 
favoring circumstances; and in which the ladies 
and gentlemen of the chorus poured out full 
hearts in their song—all with no reward but 
their own joy in the occasion, and in the response 
of such an audience—deserves more thanks than 
most of that audience could be aware of. Mr 
ZERRAHN, too, and his orchestra (numbering 
some 46 instruments), appeared to catch the 
spirit of the hour, and did their best to meet the 
full wish of the most listening and impressible 
of audiences (even more so than the audiences 
of simply musical occasions), for never, so all 
thought, did they play better, if so well; that is, 
with a spirit carrying the music home so, what- 
ever little technical imperfections there might be. 

And so the great day came, the most beauti- 
ful and brilliant of the winter. Nature and the 
heavens smiled, and all the omens were with us. 
The Proclamation was a certainty, and so was 
our concert. The programme, after all the 
threatenings, stood intact; and only the shadow 
of a doubt remained that it would go through 
well. We have only to record it, with some 
brief description of the execution and a few 
spontaneous episodes. 


PrRo.oaus, By R. W. Emerson. 





Part I. 


1. Overture to *‘Rgmont’’. ..........00ccceee8 Beethoven 

2. Solo and Chorus from ‘‘ Hymn of Praise”Mendelssohn. 

Air— (Mr. Kreissmann). The sorrows of death had closed 
around me, and hell's dark terrors had got hold upon 
me, with troubles and deep heaviness. But said the 
Lord, Come, arise from the dead, and awake thou that 
sleepest ; I bring thee salvation. 

—We called through the darkness, Watchman, will the 
night soon pass? The Watchman only said, though 
the morning will come, the night will eome also. Ask 
ye, inquire ye, ask if ye will. inquire ye, return again, 
ask: Watchman, will the night soon pass?........ 

Soprano.— The night is departing ! 

Chorus.—The night is departing ; the day is approaching. 
Therefore let us cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us gird on thearmor of light. The night is departing. 

3. Concerto in E flat, for Piano and Orchestra. Beethoven 

Piano-forte by Otto Dresel. 


Part II. . 


4. Dr. O. W. Holmes’s Army Hymn, for Solo and Chorus. 
O. Dresel. 


Solo. Mr. Kreissmann. 
O Lord of Hosts! Almighty King! 
Behold the sacrifice we bring ! 
To every arm Thy strength impart, 
Thy spirit shed through every heart ! 


Wake in our hearts the living fires, 
Thy holy faith that warmed our sires ; 
Thy band hath made our nation free : 
To die for her is. serving Thee. 


Be thou a pillared flame to show 
The midnight maze, the silent foe ; 
And when the battle thunders loud, 
Still guide us in its moving cloud. 


God of all nations! Sovereign Lord ! 
In thy dread name we draw the sword, 
We lift the starry flag on high, 

That fills with light our stormy sky. 


No more its flaming emblefhs wave 
To bar from hope the trembling slave ; 
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No more its radiant glories shine 

To blast with woe a child of Thine! 

From treason's rent, from murder’s stain 
Guard Thon its folds till peace shall reign, 
Till fort and field, till shore and sea 

Join our loud anthem, Praise to Thee! 


5. Fifth Symphony, (in C minor). .... +++... Beethoven. 


1. Moito Allegro. 2. Andante con moto. 
| 3. Scherzo Allegro. 4. Marcia Allegro. 
| 6. (a) Chorus from “Elijah”. ...... ....... Mendelssohn. 
| Angels.-—He, watching over Israel, slumbers not, nor 
| sleeps. Shouldst, thou walking in grief, languish,He will 
quicken thee. 
(4) Iallelujah Chorus, from the ‘Messiah’. ... Handel. 
Hallelujah ' for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. The 
kingdem of this world is become the kingdom of our 
Lord, and his Christ; and He shall reign for ever and 
ever 
| 7. Overture to William Tell”......... 2.2.0.0 Rossini. 
We have wished to record this programme 
| in full, beeause of its significance in every 
part and as a whole; its poetic and artistic 
unity. Every piece in it is good music, in 
| the highest sense of Art; yet every piece was 
| ‘sure (as it then proved) to interest an earnest 
| miscellaneons audience, however large, and make 
its poetic adaptation to the occasion felt. Those, 
who asked for a mingling of what is not good 
music with what is; those, who thought there 
could not be a patriotic utterance or celebration 
without “National Airs,” “ tunes that everybody 
| sings,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “ Glory, Halle- 
lujah,” and what not, forgot their wish as the 
grand music carried them along, and were in too 
much ecstacy to think of it when it was over.— 
The appeal in this case was from Philip sober to 
Philipdrunk. It was a triumphant practical de- 
monstration that the highest, under proper cir- 
cumstances, speaks to al/; that great Art, great 
music, like the air, the sunlight and all finest bless- 
ings, is, or is to be, the common boon of Man; 
and that the artist, who most trusts his public, 
instead of stooping to it, shall surely be reward- 
ed. The “Hail Columbias” and “John Browns” 
are all well in their way and in their proper 
places; but they have no right in an artistic 
programme, any more than cabbages and turnips 
in a bouquet of flowers. They will be all, or 
nothing ; so will Art. And now for our narra- 
tive in course ; for criticism it was no time :—who 
could remember to be critical ? 

At the appointed hour of three Mr. Conductor 
ZERRAHN tapped upon his desk and brought the 
orchestra to their bearings, as if to attack the 
overture. This was but a feint.. Attention thus 
secured, Mr. Jostan Quincy, Jr., in behalf of 
the Committee, came forward and announced 
that a Prologue had been written by RALpa 
Watpo Emerson, who would himself recite it. 
This was not in the bills; the Committee, making 
a virtue of necessity, had kept it back for a_sur- 
prise. The truth is, our poet, while he wished 
and strove to do it, feeling the imperative sp!en- 
dor of the opportunity, was far too true a poet 
and too much upon his honor with the Muse, to 
compromise her name by any rash announcement 
without authority of her own sign manua’, to- 
wit the actual “arrival of the poem ;” in spirit 
heartily he said yes, but it was only for the Muse, 
the inserutably capricious, better knowing one, to 
say yes in fact. At the eleventh hour, however, 
poet and poem (say rather poem and poet) did 
“ arrive,” to crown the other omens with 
completeness. It was a hymn of Liberty and 
(| Justice, wild and strong, and musical and very 
short, and in his rich tones spell-bound the great 
assembly. We ought to have the poem here to 
make our record whole; but the vigilant editors 
of the Adlantie Monthly, who have established 
for themselves a sort of presumptive right to 
everything that is good, have secured it for the 
next number of that ever welcome Magazine, 
and there, reader, you will be sure to look for it. 

1. The “Egmont” overture theg began in ear- 
nest and went through at a heat; a fiery, heroic, 
patriotic thing, in the right temper for the times, 
Suggesting gloom, oppression, popular division, fear 
and murmurs, the struggle and the triumph of the 
right, the vision of Liberty and Country to the dying 
hero, crowning him with laurel. 4 
. e Then came voices. The‘extract from the 

ymn of Praise” conveyed, by its words, the key- 
note of the occasion and of the whole musical cor- 
respondence of the programme. But this was the 
critical piece, which had to be risked almost without 
rehearsal, and which had to be done as it were by 








faith, being the least familiar and most difficult, and 
full of delicate points requiring nice agreement be- 
tween voice and orchestra, especially in the * watch- 
man” recitative, so full of tremvlo accompaniments, 
pauses, and wild, startling replies of wind instra- 
ments to the anxious, almost agonized inquiries : 
“ Will the night soon pass?” But it was known, 
that if it did not actually break down, the magnifi- 
cent dramatic climax of the music, and its wonderful 
adaptation to the occasion, would be sure to tell 
upon the audience, and it did. Mr. Krerssmann, 
who had the most to risk, did his part artistically and 
feelingly ; and when the clear soprano voice of Miss 
Houston, like a stream of sunshine, announced 
“The night is departing! ”, the audience were in 
raptures, and the glorious erescendo of the chorus, 
flooding the world with daylight, iu spite of feeble 
enterings in some parts, carried all before it in a 
blaze of high-pitched harmonies and trumpets. 
Thenceforth all was safe. 

3. The Beethoven Concerto was also well adapt- 
ed by the heroic temper of thethemes in the Alle- 
gro, the heavenly peace of the Adagio, and the 
joyous sunshine of the Rondo finale. It is one of 
the richest and finest of Beethoven’s works, crowded 
with thoughts, and so full of exquisite traits of or- 
chestral treatment, and trying passages for the pian- 
ist, that it is no child’s play to follow it. Considering 
the fact, too, that it was new to most, and that a good 
half of the andience were not particularly musical, 
it was really a wonder to note the breathless,{reverent 
attention with which a// listened through so complex 
and so long a work. Mr. Dreset gave a masterly 
interpretation of its beauties, so far as the principal 
instrument was concerned ; nothing, indeed, of fire, 
precision, delicate shading, vital ‘and poetic touch 
was wanting; and he was well supported by the 
orchestra, whose parts abound in points of delicacy, 
which, considering that they had but one rehearsal, is 
great praise. 

Between the parts the news that the Proclamation 
had been issued, was announced from the stage, when 
there arose such a demonstration of uncontainable 
enthusiasm, such cheers, and waving of handker- 
chiefs, and throwing up of hats, as was scarcely ever 
seen inan assembly of somuch character and culture: 
It lasted many minutes, when cheers were called for 
and given with a will and with a ring, first for the 
President, the typical man of the Nation, and then 
for Mr. Garrison, the typical man of the Emancipa- 
tion cause. Mr. Quincy also read aloud the New 
Year’s ereeting of Gen. Saxton to the colored freed- 
men of Port Royal, which was as good as a Procla- 
mation, and when the enthusiasm had given all the 
vent it could to itself in its own way, it subsided into 
a silent call again for music. 

4. Dr. Hormes had written a new verse to his 
“Army Hymn,” namely the fifth, to give it point for 
the occasion, as well as to fit it to Mr. Dresel’s mu- 
sical form, which covers two verses. ‘The melody, 
nobly sung by Mr. Kreissmann, is very simple and 
impressive, and the refrain in chorus lifts one up by 
its full tide of broad, rich, noble harmony. It was 
at once accepted as a true tune. and a repetition was 
insisted on. 

5. There is no need to apologize for the introduc- 
tion of the Fifth Symphony, nor to point out how 
gloriously it sums up and typifies all phases of the 
struggle and the triumph of the good instincts of the 
soul over the powers of Fate and Darkness. That 
Symphony is too well known among us, and every 
one has felt its meaning —felt it more than ever upon 
this occasion, for which indeed it would .seem to 
have waited. Did not the bronze Beethoven almost 
look alive and radiant to hear it, as much as to say : 
Yes, this is what I meant! The orchestra played 
it with remarkable spirit, as if they too felt the mean- 
ing. (For a better appreciation of the long mysteri- 
ous passage after the Scherzo, which prepares the 
outburst of the triumphal March, we would refer the 
reader to a paragraph iu the article on the “Eroica”’ 
Symphony in another column.) 

6. The soothing Angel chorus from “Elijah,” full 

of heavenly trust, fell like a sweet, gentle rain, after 
the exciting Symphony. And in the Hallelujah 
Chorus, the joy and praise and confidence of the 
occasion reached their climax, and the festival its 
virtual close. 
» 7. But a bright, patriotic, popular strain, a lively 
recreation piece, was needed still to let the enthusi- 
asm down and let the audience disperse ; and for 
that what could be better fitted than the beautiful, 
the brilliant overture to “Tell”? The cool, placid, 
Swiss lake scene of its opening, with the violoncellos, 
putits smart, secular conclusion far enough away 
from the “Hallelujah,” and it is all good music, it is 
heroic, it expresses one phase of the thoughts and 
feelings of that day. 

This concert will be long remembered. It will 
become an anniversary. Whether regarded as a 





patriotic celebration, or as a strictly musical oceasion, 
it has ealied forth more spontaneous expressions of 
delight than any festival that most of us remember. 


__ oe 





Little Miss Teresa Careno is indeed a wonder. 
We do not care much for “ prodigies,” but this one 
did interest us. A child of nine years, with fine head 
and face full of intelligence, rather Spanish looking 
(she is from Cuaraceas), rans upon the stage of the 
great Music Hall, has a funny deal of difficulty in 
getting herself upon the seat before the Grand Piano, 
runs her fingers over the keyboard like a virtuoso, 
and then plays you a difficult Notturno by Doehler, 
with octave passages and all, not only clearly and 
correctly, but with trae expression. It would charm 
you even where she not a child. Off she runs again, 
fast as eye can follow, till arrested for an encore, when 
she plays some little Gottschalk thing as gracefully 
almost as he would. Again she plays a yet more 
formidable piece, Thalberg’s Fantasia ‘on Norma, full 
of all kinds of difficulties ; this too with brilliancy, 
with nice shading, with expression, her chords struck 
square and even, like a master, &c. There can be 
no doubt of real talent here ; may it only have wise 
training. and not be early wasted before publics! 
It is too precious for continual exposure. Such 
gifts are of God, and ought not to be prostituted for 
mere gain. 

Miss Maticpa Puitiiprs, who varied the con- 
cert of Friday (last week), has a voice much like her 
sister Adelaide’s, and gives good promise as a 
singer. 





First Pamearmonic.-Mr. Zerraun begins this evening, and 
with an admirable programme. The ‘* Pastoral Symphony,” 
as sweet to hear. as Inness’s “‘Sign of Promise’ is to look 
upon in these rough times; Mendelssohn's charming over- 
ture to ** The Fair Me'usina;” Weber’s ‘“Euryanthe over- 
:+what ean be better! Then, in recogniticn of ‘*the 
the ‘* Bridesmaid’s Procession” from Wagner's 
Lohengrin. And then the Orpheus Glee Club, who will sing 
four good German part-songs, two of them patriotic. This 
should ensure an audience ; and a large audience will ensure 
better yet to come. 


ture” 
newness,”’ 


Grav’s Italian Opera Company have taken tha Boston 
Theatre for four weeks from the 19th inst. Then we shall 
hear “‘Dinorah”™ and shall have a first taste of GUERRABELLA 
and the other new prime donne, besides the old favorites, 
BRiGNout, Sustnt, and the rest. 


The MenpeLssoHN QuINTETTE CruB's next Subscription 
Concert will take place next Tuesday evening, Jan. 15. 


Bancor, Mr.—A correspondent writes us about 
a new Organ, built by Messrs Hook of this city, 
for the Universalist Society. 
“The plan is as follows : 
Great ORGAN. 
1. Double Open Diapason to C.......44 pipes 


3. Open Diapason.... ...... eececenstO 

8. Stop Diapason 6G. .° 
4. Melodia. ee ee eae ee 

5. Dulciana, through........... ....56 
GC WING ax cas seen 0s <8 ae 6 « 
We ENG b haicededeece des checkececeee™ 
ie) re Kawesebas caveat 
9. Sesquialtera, 3 ranks...... Jociucckaee = 
10; Witte, 10 Caw. ccceses dtdeg selene ot 
11. Trumpet, through................56 

Swey Ora@an. 

1. Bonrdon....... eemoepiehecnehene ain 
2. Open Diapason...........-0------56 9“ 
3. St. Diapason, Bass, 56 ‘as 
4. St. Diapason, Treble, § *°°°°°*" °°"? 

&.: Vigk Gr Getets fides dccteckc+« Seo 
6. Principal..... Gh ack 4 seen hale ae io 
7. Harmonic Flute. ........ ‘cackincs 
8. Flageolet...... PRPS can Deeccsesteee et 
9. Cornet, 3ranks.. ..... reer “ 
10. Trumpet, Bass, 56 OC 
11. Trumpet, Treble, a ab acta thate 


i) RS a 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
1. Double Open Diapason............ 
2. Double Dulciana..... aaa 
Coup ers. 
Great and Swell, Great and Pedals, Swell and 
Pedals. 


5 pipes 
4 “ 


v 


to 19 


ACCESSORIES. 

Bellows Signal, Tremulant. 

“Tn all, thirty registers ; making a very effective or- 
gan aud one of which both builders and Society 
may feel proud. The case is of black walnut and 
the front pipes are ornamented with colors and de- 
signs which harmonize with the prevailing tints and 
style of the fresco painting. The above plan is be- 
lieved to make amore effective and useful organ 
than any other arrangement of the stops of the same 
number and.cost. The organ has been exhibited 
twice, before large audiences, and the universal opin- 
ion was one of commendation for Messrs. Hook, who 
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have now six enduring monuments of their skill in 
this city. One year since they built a very fine 
organ for the Catholic Church, unquestionably the 
finest organ in this State,’’ ! 


Worcester, Mass.—The Beethoven Trio Club 
gave a pleasant entertainment at the Oread, Institute 
on the evening of the 26th ult., performing A. Fes- 


~ ea’s first grand trio, and a beautiful Turkish rondo 
The Club were assisted by Mr. and | 


by Hammel. 
Mrs. A. S. Allen; the latter singing Schubert’s Ser- 
enade with a fine violoncello accompaniment, Hat- 
ton’s Sl-y-Lark, and a ballad. Mr. Allen’s song 
recalled similar performances by Carl Formes. Mr. 
B.D. Allen wave two of Mendelssohn’s Songs with- 
out words, a Duct and a Hunting Song. The enter- 
tainment, so generously offered, was very acceptable 
to the members of the school as well as to the invited 
guests who were present. A paper, edited by the 
pupils of the school, was read. The “Oread,” under 
charge of Rey. Dr. Pattison, has become again a 
successful institution, well deserving the patronage 
it receives. —Pa/lladium. 

The excellent musical journal of Vienna, the 
Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, from which we have transla- 
ted so much valuable matter, came to an end with 
the old year. But there is no cause to monrn, since, i 
we are rightly informed, a pheenix is about arising 
from its ashes. That is to say, Herr Serma BaaGe, 
its able, high-toned, conscientious editor, has been 
called to Leipzig, to take charge of the old Al/qge- 
meine Musikalische Zeitung, which the great music 
publishers, Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel, have deter- 
mined to revive. This old journal was founded in 
1798, and died in 1848. Its fifty volumes stand upon 
the shelves of our Harvard Musical Association 
library in the Atheneum, and contain the fullest 
record of the history of music during the first half 
of the present century. It died because the publish- 
ers (Britkopf and Hiirtel) would not select editors 
who kept pace with the time, and because all the 
genial, young musicians turned their attention to the 
new Leipzig paper, founded by Robert Schumann, 
under the title of ‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mnsik,” 
which became the organ of the new anti-Philister 
tendency in music. This latter journal still exists» 
edited by Brendel, but it has sadly degenerated in 
the tone of its criticisms; it has pushed ‘ New 
School,” “ Music of the Future,” &c., a little 
too far ; and it is now a significant fact, that Messrs- 
Breitkopf and Hirtel think the time has come for 
reviving, in the same city, their old Al/gemeine Zeit. 
ung. Under so wise and catholic an editor as Herr 
Bagge, and with the support of such sound musicians 
and thinkers as Robert Franz, Joachim, &c., equally 
alive to what is true both in the old and in the new, 
we doubt not that the revived journal will prove the 
most valuable of all the European musical jour- 


nals. 


Feri8, in his biography of SrerHen HELLER (see 
his Biographie Universelle des Musiciens) says, that 
“he is much more the moderu poet of the pianoforte, 
than Chopin.” There is plenty of reason for admir- 
ing Heller, but old M. Fétis will hardly bring the 
world to his opinion in placing him above Chopin ! 


Music Abrowd. 


Lerpzic.—Hans von Biilow was fo give three 
soirées in the Gewandhaus during the past month.— 
The programme of the first included a posthumous 
Sonata in A by Schubert, pieces by Chopin, an 
Allemande and Sarabande by Mozart, a Chaconne by 
Handel, a Courante and Passepied by Bach, and 
ended with concert waltzes upon themes from 
Gounod’s Funst (a joint affair between him, Rubin- 
stein and Liszt.) 

Mme. Clara Schumann was to be present at the 
performance, in the 8th Gewandhaus Concert, of ber 
husband’s “ Faust music,’’ with the aid of Frau von 
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Milde and Herr Jutins Stockhansen. She gave a 
concert with the latter on the 6th Dee, 

Riedel’s Singing Society nrodaced Handel’s “Sam- 
son” on the 2ist November in the Thomas Kirche. 

At a concert in aid of the orchestral pension fund, 
in the Gewandhaus, Lachner’s Suite and Wagner’s 
prelnde to the Merstersinger were performed. The 
latter was repeated, not without some hisses. In the 
town theatre, a new opera, “ The Maid of Orleans,” 
by Aug. Langert, was given. 

On the 7th Dec. a commemorative festival, on | 
occasion of the death of Uhland, was organized by 
the Schiller of the 
Swabian poet, set to music by Kreutzer, were snng. 





Association. Songs famous 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Vienna.— The young pianist and composer 
Brahms gave a concert here in the beginning of De- 
cember, in which he produced a piano Quartet of his 
own, in A major, which the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung 
pronounces a “perfectly clear, finely wrought, inter- 
esting, lovely composition.” It praises, too, not only 
the enormous technical skill, but the extremely geni- 
al and musical quality of his playing, especially in | 
the Toceata‘in F by Bach. “ The plaving of Herr | 
Brahms is not distingnished by that infa!lible certain- | 
| 

| 

| 





tv, or that outward brillianey peculiar to virtuosos : | 
but how high above all sach glitter and coquetry 
(making the impression of inward untruthfulness) 
stands the modest yet expressive, simple yet artistic 
rendering of Brahms !” 

In the second “ Quartet production” of Messrs. 
Hellemsherger & Co., a rarely heard Quartet of 
Haydn in B minor was performed. Herr Tausig, 
one of the Lisztian pianists, played Schubert’s B 
flat Trio, “with less exhibition of the bad sides of his 
playing than usual.” Beethoven’s B flat Quartet, 
op. 18, closed the evening. 

Handel’s “ Belshazzar” has been given by the 
Singakademie. Also a concert with the following 
programme: Cherubini’s Medea overture ; air from 
“ Joseph and his Brethren,” sung by Herr Walther ; 
scene from Gluck’s Orfeo (alto solo, Fr. Bettelheim, 
and chorus of Furies) ; Liszt’s piano transcription of 
the “spinning song’ in Wagner’s “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” played by Tausig ; three of Mendelssohn’s 
part-songs “to be sung in the open air;’’ scene from 
Cherubini’s Medea (Fri. Kraus, Herren Ander and 
Schmidt) , Beethoven’s “Adelaide” (Ander) ; Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Fantasia ; and Schubert’s D minor 
Symphony. 

At the second “ Gesellschafts ” concert, Brahms’s 
Serenade in D minor, for orchestra, op. 11, made 
a succés d’estime; Mile. Bochkolz-Falconi sang an air 
from Mozart’s Tito and a concert aria by ‘Weber ; 
Concertmaster Bennewitz, from Salzburg, played 
Mozart’s violin Concerto (in D major); and the 
fragment of Mendelssohn’s “Christus” filled out 
the programme. 

The third Philharmonic Concert took place Dec. 
8. The selections were: Beethoven’s first Leonora 
overture ; Bach’s splendid Passacaglia in C major, 
arranged for orchestra by capellmeister Esser; an 
aria from Handel’s “Za Ressurrezione,’* sung by 
Herr Mayerhofer ; overture to Athalia, by Mendels- 
sohn ; and Beethoven’s fourth Symphony. 

Mozart’s death-day (Dec. 5) was celebrated in 
Znaim (Moravia) by the performance of his E flat 
Symphony, his D minor Concerto, Don Juan over- 
ture, and vocal pieces from Don Juan, Figaro and the 


Requiem. 


” 


Friorexce.—The Quartet Society, now in its. 
second year, produced at its second matinée (Noy. 
25), for the first time, a Quartet by Cherubini (a 
born Florentine); also Beethoven’s C minor Quartet 
(op. 17), and Mendelssohn’s Octet, for the second 
time. All three pieces were «nthusiastically applaud- 
ed, which the Vienna musical journal thinks shows 





progress in Italy. 


MUSIC. 





Special Aotices, 





DESCRIPTIVE UIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditsen & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Song and 


F. Buckley. 25 


A rich and satisfying melody, with a chorus if de- 
sired. 


O, sing me those dear old songs. 
Chorus. 


T love, T love but thee. From “Simon Boecane- 
gra.”’ Adapted to English words by G. Linley. 
With Italian agi English words. 


un 


The Italian part of this song transports us to the 
sunnysquares of Genoa, adorned for a festival. —the 
seene of one of the acts of Verdi's opera. The Eng- 
lish words are on a different subject, but quite pretty. 
Sweet, flowing melody, and a good song. Not diffi- 


cult. 


Gentle Annie Ray. Song and Chorus.F. Buckley. 


A very gentle song, and a sweet one, about gentle 
Annie, who, of course, is dead and gone to Heaven. 
Can hardly fail of being a favorite. 


Song. 
S.C. Meininger. 


Kiss me, darling, ere we sever. 


A very beautiful song. 
Instrumental Music. 
The Swiss Boy. Brinley Richards. $5 


A well known air, with graceful variations by the 
above popular composer. Contains echoes, arpeggios, 


Variations. 


and sparkling runs, and very good fora learner. Of 
an easy—medium degree of difficulty. 
Doctor of Alcantara Quadrilles. Eiichberg. 35 


Those who attended the renderings of thie favorite 
comic opera, the past season, will be pleased with this 
set, containing airs from the opera, by its composer. 


Col. Chickering’s Battle March. Eichbergq. 
Tinney’s New Lancers Quadrille. 

C. D’ Albert. 
E. C. Howe. 


E. L. Hime. 


The International Quadrille. 
Flag of our Union Polka. 
Alice Waltz. 


The above are recent issues, and are of the kind 
that teachers like to select. It may not be out of 
place to add, that the present writer of these notices 
is a teacher of long experience, and perfectly familiar 
with that greatest plague of a teacher’s life, the selec- 
tion of new pieces for pupils. While wishing to give 
every new publication a good word, if it deserves it, 
he endeavors to assign to each piece its true grade and 
character, hoping that his fellow teachers will place 
confidénce in his descriptions, after testing them. 


Books. 


Ricwarvpson’s New MEtsop For Piano. 3.00 


Is almost altogether different from the first ** Mod- 
ern School,” which, although greatly praised, we 
practical instructors could not use to advantage. With 
the introduction of a multitude of recreative pieces, 
with the American fingering, and other changes, the 
book becomes certainly equal to the best, while it is 
new, the best looking, and at present, decidedly the 
favorite. 





Music py MAIL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books ean also be sent at the rate of one cent pe 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousan 
miles; beyond that it is double. 























